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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The adoption of compulsory slaughter of animals 
suffering from pleuro-pneumonia and also of those 
that have been in contact with them has not yet 
succeeded in reducing the proportions of the disease. 
Fresh outbreaks are constantly being reported, and 
heavy expenses are saddled upon the ratepayers of 
the infected district. 

Such a state of affairs may cause some doubts as 
to the economy and efficacy of the measures adopted, 
and it behoves the veterinary profession to carefully 
consider events in which they are deeply interested. 
We are all agreed that the disease is not indigenous, 
that it spreads by contagion only, and that the carry- 
ing out of thorough restrictive measures will 
effectually rid the country of it. Why is it then 
that no abatement of the plague is apparent? It 
was supposed that the existing Act was sufficiently 
stringent for the purpose, and we believe that it 
really is—if only its regulations were honestly and 
intelligently carried out. That each outbreak 
is due to the escape of the disease from an in- 
fected centre is certain, and this alone supplies 
the key to the whole question. The action taken 
by local authorities is insufficient to prevent 
the passage of diseased animals from infected 
places to healthy stocks. It does not follow 
however, that the local authorities are always to 
blame. If disease is not detected and reported the 
law cannot be enforced. Stock-owners, sometimes 
from ignorance, and sometimes from wilful negli- 
gence, fail to recognise or report the existence of 
the malady, and thus permit the passage of animals 
in an infective state from their premises to mix with 
healthy stock. Members of our profession we regret 
to say, have in some few cases assisted to bring 
about this state of things, whether from ignorance 
or from perversity we cannot say. Cases have been 
investigated where a veterinary surgeon has allowed 
animals to die of pleuro-pneumonia without inform- 
ing the owner of the true nature of the disease. 
From such infected herds animals have passed and 
caused outbreaks in other places. When an owner 
of stock fails to report the existence of a contagious 
disease he can be severely punished, but when he 
has been deceived by his professional adviser he has 
u well-founded excuse which may protect him from 
penalties, but does not protect other stock-owners 
from loss. We quite allow that any man may be 
pardoned for an error of diagnosis so long as the 
patient remains alive, but a post-mortem examina- 
tion leaves no room for doubt, and in all cases of 
possible contagious disease a post-mortem should be 
held before an opinion is given that no danger of 
infection exists. In no circumstances is our im- 

portance and usefulness so evident as in outbreaks 
of disease which if left unrecognised may lead to 
widespread loss and disturbance. In no case are 
we more on our trial than in an outbreak of con- 
tagious disease, and it is essential to our collective 
reputation that every individual should feel the re- 


untried which may assist him to an early and a 
correct view of the nature of the disease before 
him. 

It may be that it will became necessary to take 
the execution of measures for extirpating pleuro- 
pneumonia out of the hands of local authorities and 
hand it over to a central department, but it ought 
not to be impossible to make the existing law effec- 
tive. If veterinary advisers were careful to guard 
against errors, if owners of stock would report 
honestly the existence of disease, and if local au- 
thorities would co-operate to enforce the powers 
they now possess we should have a noticeable abate- 
ment of the disease. ; 

It must inevitably be some time before we succeed 
in completely stamping it out. Cattle-plague, al- 
though more contagious, is not so difficult to deal 
with as pleuro-pneumonia, for the latter disease has 
a period of latency of very indefinite duration. No 
herd of animals in which the disease has once ap- 
peared can be said ever to become safe; only one 
logical and economical course exists—slaughter of 
the whole. This course is now accepted by all the 
leading owners of stock—who are showing a most 
admirable spirit in the face of somewhat dishearten- 
ing conditions. Be it our effort to assist them in 
every way we can, by advice, by action, and if 
necessary, by well directed political agitation. 


In our notes on Contagious Diseases it will be 
seen that by an Order in Council the importation of 
stock from the Netherlands is to be permitted 
without the safe-guard of slaughter at the place of 
landing. This permission would not have been 
granted unless the department were satisfied that no 
disease existed in that country, and such are the 
facilities now afforded for early recognition of any 
outbreak abroad, that practically no danger need be 
apprehended as the result of the removal of res- 
trictions. It is an expensive and wearisome job to 
clear a country of contagious disease, but even 
commercially it pays to do so, If Great Britain 
were free from pleuro-pneumonia our stock owners 
would find greater demand for their high-bred ani- 
mals, 


The establishment at Aldershot of a Vaccine 
Station, which we note on another page, for the 
supply of lymph to the Army, is a step in the right 
direction, and the veterinary authorities are to be 
congratulated on being entrusted with the work. 
It is one more recognition of our usefulness, and of 
our fitness for delicate Scientific work. We have 
been behind Continental nations in this matter. 
Establishments for the supply of calf-lymph exist in 
large numbers in Europe ; Belgium being the country 
where animal vaccination has been most carefully 
studied and developed. We shall expect to hear, in 
time, the results of this new departure, and have 
little doubt that the effects produced upon the Army 
will eventually give a great impetus to the use of 





sponsibility placed on him, and leave no precaution 


calf-lymph amongst civilians 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


COLD, SUPPURATION IN MIDDLE EAR, 
LOCALISED MENINGITIS? RECOVERY. 
By Wm. Wiis, M.R.C.V.S., Camden Town. 


One night early in November, 1887, I was re- 
quested to attend a bay cob, six years old. He was 
said to have had a‘fit after returning from work. 
On reaching the stable, I found my patient had been 
resting for ten days previous to that of my visit, on 
account of a cough and discharge from his nose. 
He had resumed work that morning at 7 a.m. and 
returned about 7 in the evening. His driver noticed 
him dull whilst out, and considered he had not got 
over his cold. He had not fed from the nose-bag 
during the day as was his wont, nor had he eaten 
anything since his return. He had stood for some 
minutes with his head over the manger in a dnll, 
drowsy way on reaching home, when he was noticed 
to paw with the near fore foot, and then fall over, 
after staggering back as far as his rein would allow 
him. He jumped up at once, and almost im- 
mediately repeated the proceeding. His attendant 
on his rising a second time, tried to administer a 
draught, but found him in danger of falling when 
his head was raised, so desisted. His pulse was 
regular, 52 per minute, temperature 102°5. His 
respirations were 8 per minute and were wholly 
abdominal, The walls of the thorax were motion- 
less. There was a trifling discharge of thin mucus 
from the nostrils. The left cheek and left side of 
the lips were completely paralysed. The left upper 
eyelid dropped, and the left ear pendant. On at- 
tempting to move him he blundered a good deal 
with his feet and reeled from side to side. Gave 
purgative. Next morning there was noted in ad- 
dition to the above symptoms, ‘a chocolate-coloured 
discharge from the left ear. There was also total 
deafness on that side. These symptoms would sug- 
gest extension of the throat trouble to the middle 
ear by way of the Eustachian tube. He did not reel 
so much in moving, and there was some improve- 
ment in the character or his respiration. 

Some days later it was noted that in walking he 
moved diagonally, with the near side presenting 
forwards, 

There was a constant tendency to knuckling over 
of the near hind fetlock, and he stumbled with the 
near fore foot. 

His ear discharge became gradually less, and 
ceased in the course of three weeks, though no treat- 
ment beyond keeping the cavity clean, and the in- 
troduction of a plug of cotton wool two or three times 
aday, was adopted. His appetite returned as soon as 
purging ceased. He had regular treatment with 
Pot. lod. for the first fourteen days, afterwards 
small doses of Calomel frequently repeated, but I 
observed no improvement, so I discarded it in favour 
of Red Iodide of Mercury. I had read of this drug 
being given in cases of meningitis in children with 
good results. My patient received two grains in 
solution of Pot. lod. twice a day for sixteen days, 





but I did not observe any effect it produced. At 
the end of the third week of his illness his poll and 
temporal region were blistered with Red Iodide of 


‘|Mercury Ointment, and this was repeated three 


times, at intervals of a fortnight. He had recovered 
sufficiently early in January to enable him to trot 
safely, but he still moved sideways. It was not 
till a month later that he ran straightforward. At 
the end of the following month as his locomotion 
was practically faultless he resumed work. At 
that time his left ear was completely paralysed, his 
left upper lid drooped, and the lips were drawn 
very much across to the right side. He has now 
almost completed a year’s very hard work, and the 
only obvious remains of his old trouble consists in 
some dragging of the lips to the right side. He 
has perfect control over his limbs, his left ear, and 
left upper eyelid. His hearing on the left side is 
also improved. 

The most marked improvement occurred in his 
locomotion during the second and third weeks in 
January, just when treatment was being given up. 
The improvement in the symptoms referable to the 
seventh and eighth nerves did not take place till he 
had returned to work, and then very gradually. 








INJURY TO THE PENIS. 
By ‘“ OssERvVER.” 


On August 12th, 1888, my attendance was re- 
quested at midnight to an omnibus horse which had 


met with an accident by falling in his stall. On 
arriving at the stable I found a bay gelding, six 
years old, with the penis protruding from the sheath 
to its fullest extent. The organ was distended until 
its enveloping membrane was stretched and shining 
as though little more would cause it to burst. The 
glans penis was twisted in a most peculiar manner 
backwards—due to the frenum not yielding to the 
tension which affected the whole of the organ. 

The only history of the case I could obtain was 
that about an hour previously, the night watchman 
heard a fall in the stable, and on going to see what 
was the matter found this horse restless and excited, 
with the penis protruding. The litter on the 
animal showed he had fallen, but whether he had 
been'‘asleep, or what caused his fall could not be 
ascertained. 

After obtaining my hobbles and catheter, I cast 
the horse in a loose box and attempted to return the 
organ but was quite unable. The sheath was 
swollen and ‘the parts underneath seemed infiltrated 
with fluid. The organ itself was much firmer than 
could be accounted for by any amount of priapism 
and no backward movement into the prepuce could 
be effected. I therefore contented myself with 
passing the catheter and emptying the bladder. I 
was a little surprised to find that no obstacle to the 
passage of the catheter was found. I quite ex- 
pected that the twisted condition of the glans penis 
would have produced some obstruction in the urethra. 

As the horse seemed in a good deal of pain a 
dose of opium was given before leaving him for the 
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night. Next morning the constitutional disturbance 
was not s0 much marked ; bowels had acted and the 
bladder had been emptied without difficulty. Warm 
fomentation was tried but soon stopped,‘as it seemed 
to cause annoyance and was not easily effected. 
During the next few days the appetite returned, 
the general disturbance settled down, but no decrease 
of the distension was noticeable. About the third 
day the membrane near the glans gave way in a 
few places where small ulcerations appeared, and 
the epithelial layer over all the lower half of the 
organ dried and peeled, in a somewhat similar man- 
ner to the skin of a human scarlet-fever patient. 
No treatment of any kind was adopted, and gradually 
the organ resumed its proper form and became re- 
tracted within its sheath. About three months 
elapsed before the horse resumed work. No relapse 
has occurred, and now the animal shows no sign of 
the injury. 

What was the cause? I incline to believe that 
the fall caused rupture of some blood vessel above 
the prepuce, and that the escape of blood produced 
pressure on the blood vessels of the penis and thus 
caused its enormous and rapid distension. There 
was no paralysis. The organ was pushed out of 
the prepuce by the swelling behind it, and could not 
be returned until absorption of the exuded material 
had taken place. I have neither met with nor 
heard of a similar case—-should be glad to know 
what experience others have had of such an accident. 
What treatment could I have adopted to facilitate 
the animal’s recovery ? I was afraid hot fomenta- 
tion would increase the ulceration and giving-way 
of the membrane. Suspension would only have 
caused pain. Scarification suggested itself, but what 
good it could have done, if the pressure on the ves- 
sels was, as I believe, higher up, I could not see. 
No treatment seemed to me to afford any satisfactory 
promise of alleviation, so I simply left the matter to 
the vis medicatrix nature. 








“LARYNGISMUS PARALYTICUS.” 
By a Mrinirary Verertnary SurGeon, 


In The Veterinary Record of the 2nd instant, Dr. 
Clarke takes Dr. Fleming to task for using the 
words, “ Laryngismus Paralyticus,” as a scientific 
designation for “ Roaring.” To prove, however, 
that the employment of the term is quite justifiable, 
may I be allowed to quote from Dr. Fowler’s well- 
known Medical Vocabulary ? 

“Laryngismus stridulus. A constriction of the 

glottis in infants, the result either of muscular 
spasm excited by excentric irritation, or of paralysis 
of the muscles which open the orifice from pressure of 
enlarged glands on the supplying nerves.” 
If the word “stridulus,” can be used in con- 
junction with “laryngismus,” it is obvious that the 
word, “paralyticus,’’ can also be employed, and 
especially in this instance, as it exactly expresses 
the pathological condition. 

Destructive criticism is to be deprecated in this 
matter; constructive criticism is what we want. It 


is very easy for anyone to attack the labours of 
others, but to contribute to the general stock of pro- 
fessional knowledge is a much more noble and 
desirable occupation. 








EXTENSIVE RUPTURE OF THE RECTUM 
OF A HORSE.—RECOVERY. 


By H. Pickworru, M.R.C.V.S. 


The following case which I attended in con- 
junction wtth Mr. Harry Olver, F.R.C.V.S., may be 
of interest to some readers of The Veterinary Record. 

On January 22nd of this year we were requested 
to attend a valuable hunter—an aged chestnut geld- 
ing—the property of a gentleman in this neighbour- 
hood. I saw the animal at 9.30 a.m. and found him 
showing slight abdominal pain, pulse 74, membranes 
injected, straining violently at intervals: Thero 
was considerable swelling of the anus which ex- 
tended about six inches down the perineum. On 
introducing the hand into the rectum, which caused 
intense pain, I found that viscus ruptured ex- 
tensively—in fact the left side and floor of the gut 
were in quite a ragged condition, both mucous and 
muscular coats being torn through, apparently for 
about four inches. I removed a large quantity of 
impacted foeces, together with a little clotted blood, 
which relieved the straining temporarily. I gave 
Aloes Barb, 3iv. in bolus, injected Morphia hypo- 
dermically, and ordered hot fomentations to the 
sacral region. All solid food to be withheld, but 
allowed thin gruel ad libitum. 4.80,—Abdominal 
pain increased, pulse about 90, and very small, 
straining almost continuous, breathing laboured, 
and membranes highly injected. No fceces passed, 
I emptied the rectum after injecting about two 
pints of soap and water, injected Morphia again 
under the skin, also half-a-pint of Lin. Sanitas (1 
to 7) per rectum, left mixture containing Lig. Ext. 
Opii. and Tinct. Aconiti to be injected per anum 
three times during the night, also Lin. Sanitas to 
be repeated. 

January 23rd.—9.30 a.m. pulse 100, pain not so 
persistent, breathing more tranquil, swelling of anal 
region slightly reduced: discontinued Morphia, 
otherwise continued same treatment. 4 p.m., pulse 
104, other symptoms about the same as in the morn- 
ing : emptied rectum again, treatment as before. 

January 24th—10 a.m., pulse 74, pain ceased, 
animal looks quite cheerful, swellings considerably 
reduced, small quantities of soft foeces passed with- 
out assistance, together with a quantity of thick, 
offensive purulent material. Ordered small doses 
of Ol. Lini, (ziv. twice a day) for two days, then 
gave Mag. Sulph. (ii. twice a day) in mash, which 
he ate freely, with the addition of Ol. Lini 3viii. 
when necessary. Intense thirst prevailed through- 
out. From this date until the present time he has 
gradually improved, and is now (February 28th) 
about convalescent, he requires a little mechanical 
assistance occasionally, otherwise he looks as well 
as ever. 





Remarks —This horse had been in his present 
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owner’s possession about twelve months, and during 
that time he always seemed to pass the foeces with 


some difficulty and more than ordinary straining,, 


and when in work, always stopping to evacuate, 

This case appears of especial interest from the 
fact that the animal has recovered from so serious 
a lesion of a viscus of vital importance ; combined 
with the previous history, which would lead to the 
conclusion that some diseased condition of the rec- 
tum must have existed for many months prior to the 
illness here recorded. 








* PULMONARY INFLAMMATION IN HORSES. 
By W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


I hope the title of this paper has not suggested 
that 1 am about to produce an exhaustive and sys- 
tematic essay. I think perhaps “Clinical Notes on 
Pneumonia” would have been a better title. At 
any rate I only intend to refer to some points which 
are not definitely accepted, and to one or two about 
which I find myself not in agreement with au- 
thorities. 

Under the term Pulmonary-inflammation may be 
included the three diseases usually described as 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, and Pleurisy. ‘These three 
names are convenient, but are seldom quite applic- 
able to any disease seen in the horse. I certainly 
never saw a fatal case of Bronchitis, but I have 
seen very many of prewmonia in which the bronchial 
symptoms during life were rather extra prominently 
marked. Bronchitis in the horse, as ‘a disease due 
to the extension of inflammation from the head or 
throat, I do not recognise. I have only seen it in 
cases which I should describe as congestion or in- 
flammation of lungs with more than usual mucous 
vale. Practically pulmonary disease in horses consists 
of Pneumonia or Pleurisy. 

The latter generally give rise to some superficial 
inflammation of the structure of the lung, but to 
such a slight extent that we may almost say pleuro- 
pneumonia is an uncommon disease in horses. We 
certainly have frequent fatal cases of pneumonia 
without a trace of pleurisy, and we have fatal 
pleurisy with so little lung change that we can find 
no portion of the organ which shows more than 
slight congestion. 

Pneumonia and pleurisy in the horse are two 
distinct and separate diseases, frequently occurring 
without being complicated one by the other. 

What causes operate to produce one or the other ? 
Is the differentiating cause to be sought in the 
horse, or in the outside circumstances ? 

The older books on Veterinary medicine seem to 
suggest that pneumonia was the more common fifty 
years ago, whilst my own experience is that pleurisy 
prevailed twenty-five years ago much more fre- 
quently than pneumonia, whereas lately I have seen 
a great preponderance in the number of cases of 
pneumonia over pleurisy. 


* Read before the recent meeting of The Eastern Counties’ 
Medical Association. 





Of course this experience on my part may be 
only due to the circumstances of the practice I saw 
then and see now. In the olden days, we read, that 
ventilation was badly arranged and that stables 
were kept close and hot. 

Such a condition would seem especially favourable 
to the production of pneumonia, but I cannot recon- 
cile this with the fact that from a stable—perhaps 
the coolest and best ventilated I have ever known— 
I lately saw a very large number of cases of pneu- 
monia. 

I don’t mean to say that a hot, close, stable is 
not more likely to cause ‘pneumonia than a cool, 
well-ventilated one—probably if the stable I refer 
to had been hot and close, our death-rate would 
have been doubled. What I do not understand is 
why our cases were not chiefly pleurisy ? 

That cold is a potent factor in the production of 
both pleurisy and pneumonia I have no doubt. I 
do not mean by “cold” a prolonged period of con- 
stant low temperature, but a period of sudden and 
violent alternations of temperature. Horses and 
other animals graze in fields all the winter and 
seldom suffer from pulmonary inflammations. It is 
not in the depth of winter these diseases are most 
prevalent, but in November and March, when the 
thermometer may vary twenty degrees in the course 
of twelve hours. ; 

The effects of changes of temperature in the pro- 
duction of pulmonary inflammations are well in- 
dicated by the fact that no such disease is seen in 
horses when these changes are absent. In coal- 
mines the temperature of the air does not vary ten 
degrees all the year round—not from the hottest 
day in summer to the coldest in winter, and no 
respiratory disease exists there. 

This fact seems to me to bear strongly upon the 
theory we have recently had stated that pneumonia 
may arise as the result of contagion, I know no 
clinical facts which point to pneumonia in the horse 
being contagious. If it were, we should expect to 
find it arise irrespective of cold, and in some cases 
to detect some direct connection between an out- 
break and a previous case. I think we never see a 
case in which “cold ”—i.e., exposure to an atmos- 
phere very much lower than that to which the horse 
has recently been accustomed—is not distinctly 
traceable as a factor in its production. 

I may be reminded that horses die from being 
over-ridden in the hunting field; that they die in 
harness in the hottest days of summer; that they 
die at work in some excessively hot mines, and that 
in each case the prominent post-mortem lesion is 
engorgement of the lungs with ,blood. These cases 
I do not call pneumonia—they are simple engorge- 
ment and more correctly designated pulmonary apo- 
plexy. In all such cases there is great exhaustion, 
and death occurs more rapidly than in the cases of 
inflammation. The lung tissue is obstructed, not by 
the products of inflammation, but mechanically by 
the over distension of blood-vessels, I think in 
most cases of pure pueumonia we find the same con- 
dition of exhaustion present in some degree. 

It is possible to kill a horse by over-work—by 
cruel and brutal over-riding or driving, no matter 
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how good his condition, but the fatal result is easily 
reached with a horse out of condition by even or- 
dinary hard work. 

Exhaustion and cold combined are the great causes 
of inflammation of the lungs. 

In omnibus and tramway stables there is a con- 
siderable mortality from pulmonary inflammation. 
For every old, seasoned horse that falls a victim 
we find fifty new, young ones. The young ones are 
often fat—always out of condition. It requires 
three months steady work to get a young, sound 
strong horse into condition for omnibus work, and 
it is during this initiatory three months that death 
from chest affections is most common. Want of 
condition plus fast work, causes exhaustion, and 
then we only want cold, changeable weatber to pro- 
duce inflammation of the lungs. 

I do not call exhaustion a predisposing cause, it 
is a direct exciting cause of pneumonia. In many 
cases we find young, strong horses affected by the 
same conditions of work and surroundings that pro- 
duce no effect upon older horses with little more 
than half their physical strength. The exhaustion 
is not the same in each case—the oid horse may be 
muscularly exhausted (tired in his limbs), but his 
vital organs still possess sufficient tone to re-act 
as soon as his work ceases. The younger horse 
seems to fail in recuperative power, and especially 
is this marked in the lung tissue. 

The fast work done by horses increases the res- 
piratory movements and therefore the flow of blood 
into and through the lungs. This natural engorge- 
ment of the pulmonary vessels in a horse in hard 
condition subsides if no external circumstances, 
such as close, badly-ventilated stables, or exposure 
to cold which chills the superficies of the body, are 
allowed to prevent it. The exhaustion which | 
wish to claim as a direct exciting cause of pneu- 
monia seems to depend upon a want of tone in the 
blood-vessels of the lungs, which, are unable to re- 
act and control the state of distension caused by fast 
work, 

I rather incline to think that the difference in 
cause which determines an attack of Pleurisy from 
one of Pneumonia lies in the state of the blood- 
vessels of the lungs. Cold will cause pleurisy in a 
horse without any further etiological conditions, 
but cold causes pneumonia when the blood-vessels of 
the lung are wanting in tone, or when they are par- 
tially engorged from the increased respiratory action 
of fast work. : 

A clipped horse I should expect to be more liable 
to pleurisy, and a long coated one to pneumonia. 
Horses, in cold and variable weather, idling about, 


waiting at shops and houses, alternately with short | 
| confess I have not seen a case in which | was satis- 


sharp runs, would be more predisposed to pleurisy, 
so also would horses doing slow work; whereas 
those doing fast continuous work would more likely 
be attacked with pneumonia, 


Symptoms anp DraGnosts. 


In clear, uncomplicated cases we have no diffi- 
culty in diagnosing pleurisy and pneumonia in the 
horse; especially if we see them from the com- 


mencement. I must confess however, that on one | 





or two occasions I have found on a post-mortem 
examination, effusion in the chest when I only ex- 
pected pneumonia, and nothing but pneumonia when 
I quite expected hydro-thorax. 

My skill in auscultation is very slight, and I do 
not trust much in it now. I cannot always detect 
a splashing sound when I know there is effusion 
into the chest, and the utter absence of respiratory 
sound below a certain line may exist with consoli- 
dation of the lung, as it does with effusion. 

In the early stages of pleurisy the pain evidenced 
by pressure in the intercostal spaces is most tharked, 
but such evidence is very much discounted when 
both sides have been blistered. The line of the ab- 
domen, so often noticeable in pleurisy, I have seen 
in pneumonia, and the peculiar lift in the abdominal 
muscles almost diagnostic of water in the chest, I 
have often seen in the last stages of pure pneu- 
monia, 

The character of the pulse in the early stages of 
both diseases is of great help, being hard and wiry 
in pleurisy, but full and compressible in pneumonia. 
In the latter stages of both diseases it, however, be- 
comes very similar—merely small and weak. | 
think intermission is most common in pneumonia. 

The cough is very diagnostic of the two diseases, 
being seldom present in pleurisy and always of a 
short, painful, catchy character, whereas it often 
exists in pneumonia and is not so short and painful. 

The pain evinced on movement differs in the two 
diseases—being very marked in the early stages of 
pleurisy and accompanied by grunting, whereas 
thoracic pain and grunting in pneumonia is most 
marked in the latter stages. 

On making post-mortem examinations of horses 
which have died of pneumonia, it is remarkable 
what differences we find in both the quantity and 
quality of lung changes that have taken place. Some- 
times we wonder what caused death, and in others 
how the horse managed to live so long. 

Very seldom have I found only one lung badly 
affected in an uncomplicated case. Generally both 
are engorged with blood. Very seldom do we find 
in the horse the same extensive consolidation of 
lung, as is seen in cattle which have suffered from 
pleuro-pneumonia. In no case, where I had reason 
to believe that the attack was a primary one, have I 
found gray consolidation, and only in those of some 
duration have I found the more common red con- 
solidation. 

In cases of abscess or purulent infiltration of lung 
I have always found either red consolidation or gray. 
I do not go so far as to deny that a first attack of 
pneumonia may be of such intensity or so prolonged 
as to lead to abscess or purulent infiltration, but I 


fied that such a result was solely due to a primary 
attack, 

My experience leads me to think that in every 
case in which stinking breath occurs during life— 
a symptom I consider proof of purulent disease 
there has been a previous attack which has left 
some consolidation. 

This one point is my chief reason for introducing 
the subject to your notice. I shall offer my reasons 
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for it, but as my practice is entirely amongst horses 
of five years old or over, and in town stables, the 
experience of your practitioners in healthier con- 
ditions and amongst younger animals may perhaps 
correct my opinion, 

It has been my experience to meet with a unm- 
ber of cases, occurring within a few days of purchase, 
in which pneumonia has on the second or third day 
been accompanied by stinking breath. In two days 
more death has taken place. In two or three cases 
the breath was foetid in twenty-four hours after the 
first sign of lung disease, aud death ensued in twenty- 
four more hours, 

In all these cases a post-mortem showed either 
abscesses or purulent infiltration, but never with- 
out well marked portions of gray hepatisation. In 
some I found a large mass of red consolidation, with 
only small patches of gray. In most the patches of 
gray were not accompanied by any firm red con- 
solidations. 

Amongst the horses of a stud which I knew well, 
and had known for years, we had at times cases of 
pneumonia in which death was preceded by stink- 
ing breath—in every one of these I was able, by 
referring to their number and looking back in our 
register of diseases, to find a previous attack of pul- 
monary inflammation registered against that horse. 
In all these I found after death portions of gray 
consolidation, and I conclude that this condition is a 
necessary antecedent lesion to purulent disease of 
lungs. 

These facts I would explain by saying, that in the 
most intense cases of pulmonary inflammation death 
takes place from exhaustion and suffocation long 
anterior to the time necessary to effect the changes 
giving rise to gray hepatisation. 

In prolonged cases where the inflammation is not 
sufficiently violent to destroy life by the obstruc- 
tion offered to respiration. gray hepatisation may 
occur, but if the horse be properly taken care of 
the process does not kill, and does not cause the 
formation of pus eit. er in abscesses or diffused 
amongst the lung tissue. Of course a relapse at 
this time may give rise to purulent disease and the 
accompanying stinking breath, but such an event is 
just what I say dues occur. 

Gray hepatisation I take to be a stage in the pro- 
cess of inflammation in which consolidated tissue 
loses its color, and undergoes degenerative changes, 
rendering them capable of gradual absorption, or 
sometimes of further hardening. In any case, such 
material is largely made up of broken down and 
degenerated tissues, which are poisonons and capable 
of giving rise to purulent disease should they in any 
way obtain access to the surrounding tissues. 

A lung containing such material, if it be the seat 
of an inflammatory attack, fails to retain the de- 
generated matter in isolation, the gray matter 
escapes into the surrounding inflamed tissues, and 
septic infection is the result. 

We sce a similar state of affairs in lungs suffering 
from other diseases, in which morbid changes have 
resulted in masses of degenerated tissue being 
formed, 

In glanders and in tuberenlosis we may have 





large masses of the lung tissue broken down, but 
retained by surrounding walls of hardened structure. 
These exist for very long periods of time without 
producing septic effects, but if the organs affected 
are invaded by acute inflammation, stinking breath 
soon gives evidence of septic complication, and death 
is the usual early result. 

I believe that stinking breath and purulent disease 
accompanying pneumonia is always evidence of the 
prior existence of degenerated portions of lung— 
usually from a previous attack of pneumonia in the 
horse, but it may be from such deposits as are 
caused by glanders or tuberculosis. 

Upon the correctness of my observation depends 
an important medico-legal question. 

I should not hesitate to say that a newly pur- 
chased horse which developed a stinking breath as 
the result of pneumonia was unsound when pur- 
chased. I do not believe that gray hepatisation can 
take place under at least one month, and if the horse 
looked well and active I should say at least three 
more months had elapsed since the primary attack 
had passed off. 

Every case of stinking breath does not die, but 
not one in a hundred are any more good for fast 
work, I believe even a mild attack of pneumonia 
leaves some consolidation, and this is never cleared 
up in less than six months. Recovery is far more 
rapid when a run at grass can be obtained than when 
only a town stable is available for the convalescent 
animal, There are just one or two more conditions 
in connection with pulmonary inflammation I should 
like to mention, so asto “draw” the members 
present, and thus test my observation by comparison 
with theirs. 

In cases of bad sore throat the danger of giving 
drinks is evidenced every now and then by a more 
or less sudden death—death in say 3 or 4 hours. 
Such cases present on a post-mortem examination 
frothy mucous in the trachea and bronchii, and com- 
plete black engorgement of the two small anterior 
lower lobes of the lung. What is the cause of death 
in these cases? Not the amount of lung rendered 
inactive, because we have evidence in other cases 
that life has been prolonged when a much greater 
extent of lung tissue has been quite useless. I 
suppose the frothy mucous must be a great obstruc- 
tion, and I also fancy there must be some spasmodic 
action of the lungs which obstructs respiration-— 
aided probably by similar spasmodic action of the 
glottis. ' 

Acute septicemia is a condition I have twice 
seen as the result of an attack of pneumonia 
affecting lungs previously diseased by gray deposit 
in their substance. The noticeable symptoms were 
shivering, pain, intense fever, and violent purging, 
followed by death in from 24 to 48 hours. 

Cerebral symptoms I have twice seen accompany 
pneumonia, or rather, perhaps I should say pul- 
monary apoplexy, for the cases both died within two 
hours of reaching the stable. No post-mortem of 
the brain was made, which I regret exceedingly as 1 
cannot even guess whether there was previous brain 
disease, or whether the violent convulsive symptoms 
were directly due to the pulmonary condition. In 
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neither case did I observe any old standing disease 
of the lungs—-nothing but intense engorgement. 
TREATMENT, 


Every horse that is found “blowing” is not, I 
think, the subject of inflammation of lungs, but if 


’ 


_ he be permitted to remain in a hot stable, and the 


« blowing ” continue, he most certainly will be. 

The inflammatory process tends to the same 
course in the lungs as in every other tissue, and 
treatment must be directed to the stage we have 
before us. 

First.—-Active congestion, during which the blood 

is increased in quantity and in flow. 

Next. — Passive Congestion, in which there is in- 
creased quantity with decreased flow. 

And then. —Inflammation in which increased 
quantity of blood is accompanied by de- 
creased flow, and more or less stagnation 
with exudation through the vessels. 

In “blowing” we have active congestion, and we 
have every right to hope that proper treatment in 
this stage may lead to subsidence, and a speedy 
return of the circulatory balance with very little 
local injury. 

In this stage the first necessity is pure air and 
plenty of it—diffusable stimulants, and clothing to 
the skin. Recovery should be evident in an hour or 
two, or we may fear the next stage of passive con- 
gestion. Should the extremities not regain their 
normal temperature, should the pulse remain high 
and the respiratory movements continue rapid, I 
repeat the diffusable stimulants and apply external 
stimulants to the chest. I never hesitate to use ex- 
ternal stimulants if a case of “blowing” continue 
over two hours after the administration of active 
diffusable stimulants, nor would I wait so long if 
great coldness of extremities accompanied it. 

How do external stimulants act? Not locally, 
I think, I do not believe applications to the skin of 
the chest have a direct action on the lungs—they 
act on the nervous system, and would probably pro- 
duce as good an effect if put on the back or the 
belly. I never use cantharides blisters; only mus- 
tard or turpentine liniments. When pneumonia is 
established 1 prefer hot rugs to the chest, and do 
not continue the diffusable stimulants to any great 
extent. I have a horror of continually drenching a 
horse with alkohol in diseases which I know will ex- 
tend over many days, and be accompanied by great 
loss of appetite. I think such treatment injures 
the stomach and destroys the appetite, whilst it 
interferes with digestion. The most important 
detail is fresh air and plenty of it. I tie the horse’s 
head to the open door and keep him there for days, 
protecting the body by warm clothing. In medicine 
I trust little, but devote attention to changes of 
food to induce the animal to eat. When food is ob- 
stinately refused I give oatmeal gruel, milk, beef-tea, 
and grass when IJ can get it. Frequent administra- 
tion of medicines entailing raising the head is much 
to be deprecated, as it causes the horse pain and 
worry, and increases his respirations for a long time 
afterwards. When debility is great I think I have 
seen good results from Nux Vomica and Zingiberis 





given ina ball. I never give physic or sedatives. 
Aconite and Belladona I have not employed in 
pneumonia for twenty years, nor do I believe in the 
use of potass and ammonia given with a view to 
some supposed action on the blood. Diuretics I em- 
ploy throughout the case, and stimulants sparingly. 
I have noticed that dry frosty weather favours 
recovery, but that the continuance of a thick Lon- 
don fog for a few hours retards every case, and 
frequently kills the bad ones. 


ee | 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 











The members of Eastern Counties Veterinary 
Association held their half yearly meeting at Nor- 
wich, on Tuesday, February 12th, 1889. In res- 
ponse to an invitation to all veterinary surgeons in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire by the 
president, John Hammond, Esq., of Bale, a large 
number met to luncheon at the Bell Hotel prior to 
the business meeting. At its conclusion the high 
appreciation of Mr. Hammond’s worth as a president 
was emphatically shown by the most hearty manner 
in which all present responded to the toast, “ The 
health of the President,’ proposed in very appro- 
priate terms by Mr. Shipley, Mr. Hammond having 
replied, an adjournment for a few minutes followed. 

Having reassembled, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read, 

The Prestpent then proposed and Mr. Low 
seconded, that any discussion about to follow on these 
minutes be limited to forty-five minutes, in conse- 
quence of a great deal of important business having 
to be got through. 

Mr. James Simpson then commenced a reply to 
the charges brought against him at the Cambridge 
meeting by Mr. Banham, viz., want of fidelity to 
the contract entered into two and half years pre- 
viously at Cambridge, as to clection of members of 
Council, 

So elaborately and exhaustively did Mr. Simpson 
conduct the defence of his actions, that just forty 
minutes were occupied doing it. Every charge re- 
corded in the minutes was taken separately, and 
every denial supported as he told the members by 
documentary evidence, which evidence all were in- 
vited to inspect under his immediate supervision. 

On Mr. Simpson resuniing his seat Mr. Low 
proposed, and Mr. James Gooch seconded “ That the 
members of this Society are satisfied with the ex- 
planation given by Mr. James Simpson as to the 
charges made against him at the Cambridge mect- 
ing.” The motion was carried and thus terminated 
this very important question, 

The Secrerary next read a letter from Sir Henry 
Simpson denying in tote that he had ever at the 
Royal Counties Meeting or elsewhere said one word 
prejudicial to the election of the candidate of the 


1.C.V.M.A, for the Council. 
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Mr. Overep remarked that after accepting Mr. 
James Simpson’s explanation as satisfactory we 
ought also to accept that of Sir Henry. He there- 
fore proposed that “ Sir H. Simpson’s explanation is 
satisfactory.” 

Mr. S. Surry seconded this, and the motion was 
carried. 

The election of officers for ensuing year was next 
proceeded with. 

Mr. J. E. Kironiy, of Norwich, was unanimously 
chosen President. 

Messrs. Witu1Am Bower, F. Low, and F. E. 
AUGER, vice-presidents. 

Mr. R. 8. Barcuam was re-elected secretary. 

The next meeting was arranged to take place at 
Cambridge. 

Mr. F. Low exhibited an extremely interesting 
pathological specimen, “The sloughed portion of 
bowel, in a case of intussusception,” the animal still 
living. 

The Presment next called upon Mr. William 
Hunting to read his paper entitled “ Pulmonary 
inflammation in the horse.” (See page 424.) 


The Cuarrman after remarking on the excellency 
of the Essay, said he did not wish to call on any 
particular member to reply, but he hoped they 
would all join in the discussion. 

Mr. Santry said his experience was very limited 
as to Pleurisy and Congestion of Lungs, but he had 
seen a very great deal of what he called -‘ Epizootic 
Catarrhal Fever.” This affection would—despite 
what treatment you adopted—run its course for 
about nine days, when you would get a very rapid 
recovery, or else the animal would become worse, 
showing signs of either Blowing or Biliousness. 

In the Blowing cases he applied a blister to chest 
at once, gave plenty of nutriment—eggs especially, 
if he could get them—and not much medicine, he 
considered that hot rugs if judiciously applied, were 
often beneficial. 

Mr. Wm. Bower wished to ask the Essayist 
whether in the event of lungs being left more or 
less hepatized from an attack of Pneumonia, the 
second attack is produced from cold, or over-work. 

In reply Mr. Huyvine said he had never seen it 
produced by cold without work. 

Mr. Jas. Simpson believed in hot rugs in the early 
stages both of Pleurisy and Pneumonia. Stimulants 
he had found of much service, especially Carb. of 
Ammonia combined with Ext. Gentian. He always 
gave it whether pulse was high or low. His ex- 
perience was, that Pleurisy was quite as frequent 
how as formerly, 

Mr. Surrtey thought that in the early stages 
there was nothing to equal hot rugs for inflamma- 
tory diseases of the chest, provided you could get 
them properly applied, if not properly applied he 
considered them injurious; in consequence of the 
great difficulty—almost impossibility, in getting 
proper attention to hot rugs in country places, he 
bad quite gone back to the treatment of sixty years 
ago, viz, Cantharides Blister to sides, and he had 
hever seen any bad results from it. He liked stimu- 
lants and Quinine, and plenty of nourishment was 





of opinion that he had seen Contagious Pneumonia. 

Mr. Jas. Goocu spoke in favour of both hot rugs 
and blisters, with a minimum of medicine. 

Mr, Urquuart had recently treated several cases 
with Digitalis and Carb. Ammon., and had every 
reason to be satisfied with the result. 

Mr. Joun Hammonp spoke highly of Quinine and 
Alcohol in early stages, thought that Quinine 
lowered temperature very quickly, he usually ap- 
plied blisters. He felt certain that he had seen a 
Contagious, as well as a Non-contagious form of 
Pneumonia, 

Mr. Hunttne in reply, said he was very pleased 
with the reception his paper had met with, and the 
discussion it produced, he did not believe in two 
forms of pneumonia in the horse, and as to use of 
Alcohol, although beneficial in early stages, he con- 
sidered it very injurious to continue for long. 

The meeting terminated with a most cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hunting for his excellent 
paper, and to Mr. Hammond for acting so ably as 
chairman. 

R, S. Barcuam, Hon. Sec. 








GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended February 23rd, 1889, 


Pleuro-pneumonia.—Notwithstanding the slaugh- 
ter of all cattle exposed to the risk of infection by 
this disease, the returns still continue high. There 
were 9 fresh outbreaks reported in the week, 5 of 
them in England, in the counties of Cumberland, 
Kent, and Norfolk; the 4 reported in Scotland 
were in the counties of Edinburgh and Lanark. In 
addition to the 21 diseased cattle killed, 253 healthy 
ones which had been exposed to the infection were 
also slaughtered. 

In Ireland 2 fresh outbreaks in the North Dublin 
Union were reported, 4 cattle were attacked by the 
disease in that Union, and 51 healthy which had 
been in contact with diseased animals were slaugh- 
tered in South Dublin. 

Anthraz.—Only 1 outbreak of this disease oc- 
curred in Great Britain, this was in Aberdeenshire ; 
5 animals were attacked, 1 of which was killed, 
another died, and 3 were still alive at the end of 
the week. No cases of Anthrax were reported in 
Ireland during the week. 

Swine-Fever.This disease is still decreasing ; 
there were 65 outbreaks reported in Great Britain 
during the week; 539 swine were attacked, while 
317 diseased pigs were killed, 288 died, 26 re- 
covered, and 452 remained alive when the return 
was made up. In Ireland 8 outbreaks were re- 
ported, in the counties of Limerick, Tipperary, 
Kildare, Wexford, and Wicklow, 10 swine were 
attacked, only 2 of which were killed. 

Glanders and Farcy.—The list of counties 1n- 
fected with glanders is increasing, returns having 
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been received from the five counties of Bedford, 
Essex, Lincoln (Kesteven), Middlesex, and East 
Sussex, besides the Metropolis, in England and from 
Lanarkshire in Scotland. There were altogether 
18 fresh outbreaks reported, 13 of which were in 
the Metropolis, 34 horses were attacked, 24 of them 


_ in the Metropolis, and 3 in Lanarkshire. The only 


fresh outbreaks of farcy were 10 in the Metropolis, 
in which 24 horses weré affected. No fresh out- 
breaks of either glanders or farcy were reported in 
Ireland. 

Rabies.—Only 1 case of rabies was reported in 
Great Britain. It occurred in a dog, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In Ireland there were 5 
cases; 4 were in dogs in Down, Londonderry, Kerry, 
and Galway ; the fifth in a beast in Armagh. 

Cattle Importation—By an Order of Council 
passed on March Ist and published in The London 
Gazette of the 5th, cattle and sheep brought from 
the Netherlands will on and after the 1st June be 
exempt from slaughter at the port of landing, and 
after inspection, if free from disease, they will be 
admitted to the interior of the country. 








EXTRACTS. 


RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA., 


Professor Victor Horsley, the Superintendent of 
the Brown Institution, read a paper on “ Rabies and 
Hydrophobia ” before the members of the Epidemio- 
logical Society at the meeting on the 13th ult., 
which is referred to as follows ,in the Lancet :— 

“ Professor Horsley commenced by defining rabies 
as an acute specific disease, of which the morbific 
agent or virus is, in all probability, a microbe. For 
although, with the exception of a doubtful observa- 
tion of Fol, this organism has not been isolated and 
cultivated, yet in every respect the disease conforms 
to the type of maladies of the microbic class, whilst 
a posteriori, the method of preventive inoculation 
adopted by M. Pasteur is based on the assumption 
that the virus is of this nature. Moreover, although 
never yet isolated, certain facts of its history have 
been inferred by observation of the circumstances 
under which the disease is transmitted, and of its 
course in the affected animal. Thus has been con- 
cluded the fact that the virus (microbe) _ is 
rapidly destroyed, or at least loses its virulence, 
apart from its special pabulum—the living tissues— 
4 circumstance which, as Professor Horsley pointed 
out, vastly diminishes the extension of the disease, 
since it limits its transmission from one living 
animal to another—a limitation further restricted in 
the fact that, so far as is known, it can only be trans- 
mitted by direct subcutaneous inoculation. The 
period of incubation is another important and 
Interesting point in the history of the discase. 
The briefest limit following experimental inocu- 
lation is found to be six days —a period which 
in the case of bites on the face in young children, 
has been occasionally observed in the human being. 





This must be borne in mind in estimating the efli- 
cacy of M. Pasteur’s treatment, although the average 
incubation period following inoculation by bite is six 
weeks, Cases are on record where the incubation 
has been much longer than this, even as much as 
two years ; but it is obvious that this point requires 
further investigation. The uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of this period of latency has done much to add 
to the mental distress of the person bitten. 

“ Professor Horsley then described the symptoms 
of the disease, and showed that the paralytic form 
had been disregarded before the investigations of M. 
Pasteur, although in some animals—e.g., the rabbit 
it is the more common of the two types of disease. 
He summarised the results of M. Pasteur’s treatment, 
bringing home to his hearers the fact that every case 
so treated is placed in one of three classes, according 
to the evidence adduced as to the rabidity of the 
animal which inflicted the bite. In the first class 
(A) are included only those cases where the fact of 
rabies has been determined by experimental inocu- 
lation; in the second class (B), those provided with 
a veterinary certificate of the animal’s rabidity ; and 
in the third (C), those where the rabies is only 
alleged ‘on general report.’ Now, of the first class 
—those, that is, of undoubted rabies, with which 
Professor Horsley alone dealt—it is asserted that 
the mortality amongst the persons bitten is 15 per 
cent. ; whereas of cases of the same class treated by 
M. Pasteur it is only 1.36 per cent. The numbers 
of English patients treated at the institute during 
1887-88 amount, according to the Parliamentary 
return, in Class A to 24 (three deaths), in Class B to 
34 (two deaths), and in Class C to 17 (no deaths), 
so that the mortality amongst these few cases is very 
far above the average. It must probably be attri- 
buted to the inoculations being performed too late. 
M., Pasteur’s statistics have been much criticised, 
the most recent critic being Mr. Vincent Richards, 
well known for his work on Snake-poison, in a 
letter to the Caleutta Englishman of the 21st ult. 
Mr. Richards and others seem to ignore the fact 
that M. Pasteur’s reduction of mortality from 15 to 
1:36 per cent. is based npon these cases of genuine 
rabies which have been proved to be rabies by the 
experimental test; and although some may urge 
that the uncertain incubation period may still ac- 
count for the survival of a certain number, it is 
highly improbable that the whole difference between 
these figures can be explained in such a way. 

The rationale of M. Pasteur’s treatment consists 
in applying the discovery that by exposure to heat 
the tissue (spinal cord) loses its virulence, but up to 
a certain point retains the products of the metabol- 
ism of the microbe which can check its growth, It 
is not strictly, then, a question of ‘attenuation,’ but 
rather of direct implantation of an antidote. The 
difference between the ‘simple’ and ‘intensive’ 
treatment lies in the mode of preparation of the 
material; in the latter the infected spinal cord is 
subjected to heat for a bricfer period than in the 
former, and the injections are more frequent. The 
value of the ‘intensive’ method in severe cases was 
shown in statistics from Odessa, Warsaw, and Mos- 








cow, which exhibited a very marked improvement 
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in reduction of mortality over cases treated on the 
simple plan. As to the recognition of rabies, Professor 


Horsley maintains that in fully developed cases the. 


post-mortem appearances are distinctive. The 
microscopical evidence of congestion and inflam- 
mation of the central nervous system, and the very 
marked microscopical characters (mainly congestive) 
to which he alluded were, in his opinion, distinctive 
and pathognomonic; but the crucial test is that 
derived from inoculation of a rabbit. This test 
cannot be applied as it should be in this country, 
owing to the restrictions imposed by the Vivisection 
Act ; but Professor Horsley’s statement that he has 
by this means proved the existence of genuine 
rabies in 70 per cent, of the animals sent him for 
the purpase of diagnosis shows how valuable snch a 
measure would be if it could be widely adopted.— 
Lancet. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND CATTLE DISEASE. 
Deputation To Lorp CRANBROOK. 


A large and influential deputation of members of 
the Central and Provincial Chambers of Agriculture, 
the Farmers’ Club, and the Royal Agricultural 
Society waited upon Viscount Cranbrook (Lord 
President of the Council), at the Privy Council 
Offices, on 5th inst. to ask him to extend the power 
of the central authority in regard to outbreaks of 
pleuro-pneumonia, and to pay compensation for the 
slaughtered animals out of the National Exchequer, 
instead of out of the rates. 

Mr. C, W. Gray, M.P., in introducing the depu- 
tation, said it represented the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture and fifty-six other Chambers associated 
with it. Members of the Farmers’ Club and of the 
Royal Agricultural Society also joined in the depu- 
tation. ‘The object of the deputation was, in the 
first place, to press upon the Privy Council the 
desirability of confiding the administration of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act to one central 
authority ; and the other point on which the mem- 
bers of the deputation would speak particularly was 
that compensation for animals slaughtered under 
this Act should come from the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. Srrarron, chairman of the Cattle Diseases 
Jommittee of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and a member of the Committee of the Farmers’ 
Club, pointed out how greatly agriculturists had 
suffered owing to the diversity of action on the part 
of local authorities ; and urged that the experience 
gained in stamping out the cattle plague had proved 
that drastic action was the best and cheapest in the 
long run, 

Mr. Samurt Row.anpson said that, as a member 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire Contagious Diseases 
Committee, ho represented a very large district, 
which was much supplied from Ireland and from 
Cumberland, which at the present time was suffer- 
ing so much from this disease. ‘There was a strong 
feeling in his district that it was unfair that one 
county should bear the whole expense of stamping 





out the disease, as Cumberland had to do at the 
present time. (Hear, hear.) Cumberland, for in- 
stance, was paying £6,000 to stamp out the disease, 
whereas Westmoreland, which was [practically pro- 
tected by what was being done in Cumberland, was 
only paying £32 for the same object. 

Mr. Lirscomse (West Riding of Yorkshire) said 
that more opposition to the proposals of the depu- 
tation might perhaps be expected from a district 
like the West Riding than from a rural district. 
He was, however, happy to say that opinion had 
greatly changed in the West Riding upon the stamp- 
ing out diseases and prohibiting the importation of 
disease from abroad—(hear, hear.)—and those who 
supported the views of the deputation were no 
longer called Protectionists in disguise. The great 
difficulty experienced by the West Riding Execu- 
tive was the different opinions held by the various 
local authorities. 

Mr. Jacos Wi1ison (of the Royal Agricultural 
Society) said that although he and his colleagues 
did not appear in their official capacity, yet in their 
individual capacity they were almost unanimously 
in favour of the recommendations made by the 
deputation. 

Lord CranBrook, in reply, said he was extremely 
obliged to the deputation for ;two things—for put- 
ting ,before him their arguments, and for putting 
them before him in so compendious a form. He 
was sure it would be a great advantage, if ever this 
question came to be discussed elsewhere, if it was 
discussed upon the principles and within the limits 
the deputation had imposed upon itself. (Hear, 
hear.) He felt as much as the deputation did the 
terrible expense which fell upon separate localities, 
and particularly in the case of Cumberland. They 
naturally sympathised with it, because no county 
had done more than Cumberland—(hear, hear)—to 
act in concert and harmony with his Department, 
and to carry out the regulations which had been im- 
posed upon it by the Council. It might be in- 
teresting to the deputation to know what expense 
had been incurred in England and Wales and Scot- 
land during nine months, because it would give 
them some idea of the heavy burden which fell 
upon separate localities. He found that in England 
and Wales the diseased cattle which had been killed 
amounted to a cost of £10,260 15s., in Scotland 
£3,457 17s. 10d., making altogether a sum of 
£13,718. The cattle which had been in contact 
amounted, of course, to a much more serious item— 
in England and Wales to £87,181, and in Scotland 
to £20,936. He was not in a position to give them 
an answer to-day as to the decision of the Govern- 
ment, but he was quite sure of this, that the Govern- 
ment would be very much influenced by the unani- 
mous feeling which there was throughout the coun- 
try upon a question of so much importance. At 
present he could only assure them that all the 
powers the Department had would be unflinchingly 
used to extirpate this disease as far as possible, and 
that they would be anxious in any way to forward 
the views of the agricultural interests if they could 
do so with the assent which Dr. Lipscombe assured 
them of, but which he was afraid would not alto- 
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gether be so readily given when they came to dis- 
cuss in another place the subjects the deputation 
had brought before them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





A Farriers’ Benefit Society. 


A concert was given last month at the Veterinary 
Instititute, Albert Embankment, by the kind per- 
mission of Mr. T. 8. Price, M.R.C.V.S., by the 
South London farriers. The proceeds will be de- 
voted to a fund to inaugurate a South London 
Farriers’ Benefit Society. Mr. Price was to have 
taken the chair at 8 o’clock, but being detained by 
important business, presided later in the evening, 
the chair in his absence being taken by Mr. H. 
King, M.R.C.V.S., supported by Mr. W. King, jun. 
A letter of apology for non-attendance was read from 
Mr. J. Farmer, M.R.C.V.S. Letters have since 
been received from other gentlemen promising to 
subscribe annually to the funds. More than 50 
members’ names were taken during the evening. 


Anthrax at Horsehair Factories. 


An inquest was lately held at Sudbury, Suffolk, on 
the body of a horse-hair dressser of Long Melford, 
who had died at the Sudbury Hospital. From the 
evidence it seems that the deceased first fell ill on 
Feb. 9th, and that on the 11th he complained of a 
pimple on the back of the neck near the left ear. 
Next day it was more inflamed, but he persisted in 
going to work, and did not consult a doctor until 
the 15th, when he was seen by Mr. Horsford, who 
forthwith sent him to Dr. Holden at Sudbury, by 
whom he was admitted into Hospital, and shortly 
after Dr. Holden excised the malignant pustule. 
T he excision was, however, too late to avert death, 
which took place early on the 17th, just a week 
after the patient first complained of feeling ill. 
Dr. Holden testified that death was due to anthrax, 
and stated this was the fourth case which has 
occurred in the district during the last two years in 
connection with horsehair factories. This is im- 
portant testimony, and demonstrates the need of 
inquiry into the conditions and nature of the work 
at such factories, which might profitably be under- 
taken by the Local Government Board. 


Vaccine Station at Aldershot. 


The Army Authorities have established a station 
at Aldershot for the production of animal lymph for 
vaccination. The establishment is sulely under the 
Army Veterinary Authorities, and the actual work is 
undertaken by the officers of the Army Veterinary 
School. Large numbers of vaccinations are annually 
made on the soldiers,and the demand for good reliable 
lymph is is very great, whilst the supply has been un- 
certain and irregular. The importance of protecting 
our Armyagainst thescourge of small-pox is thoroughly 
recognised, especially as many regiments serve in 





countries where the disease is endemic. Animal 
lymph not only protects from small-pox but it 
guards against all risk of the transmission of 
syphilis, which has been known to accompany the 
inoculation of matter obtained from the human 


subject. 


Loss of Ossory and Prince Io in the Atlantic. 


The National steamship the Queen arrived at New 
York on the 16th of February, after a passage of 
sixteen days, during which the decks were swept of 
everything movable, two life boats crushed to atoms, 
and the railings and deck buildings broken or 
carried away. ‘The stallion Ossory, purchased from 
the Duke of Westminster for 2,100 guineas, died 
in his stall, and another horse, Prince Io, was 
strangled. 


Another ‘9th Clause.” 


An unusual scene was witnessed outside the gates 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields yesterday afternoon. Between seventy and 
eighty medical men assembled for the purpose of 
holding a reform meeting in the College buildings, 
and found the gates securely locked and the door 
closed, as if the President and Council anticipated a 
siege. In the roadway a number of policemen, 
whose services were not required, patrolled the 
neighbourhood, some singly and some in couples. 
It was stated that there were also policemen hidden 
inside the College. If‘this were so, their presence 
was not made manifest, the only occupants of the 
building apparently being a few janitors in livery 
standing at the hall window. The besiegers waited 
patiently in the cold until three o’clock rang from 
the belfry of Lincoln’s-inn. As the hour struck, one 
of the janitors opened the door, and, descending 
the steps, handed out between the iron bars the an- 
nouncement calling the meeting (which had been 
sent to the Council), with the brief intimation 
that the iron barriers were not to be opened. A 
fiery youth shouted out, “Break open the gates.” 
The meeting adjourned to the Venetian Room of 
the Holborn Restaurant, The circumstances which 
have led to the crisis in the history of the College 
of Surgeons are these :—At present the Members of 
that. institution have no voice whatever in its 
management, which is exclusively in the hands of 
the President, Council, and Fellows. For the past 
four or five years the members have been agitating 
for a reform in the constitution of the College. An 
association which they formed drafted a “ Reform 
Bill,” whereupon the Council threatened them with 
expulsion. The association thereupon called a 
general meeting of members to be held at the Col- 
lege, hence the “locked-out” gathering in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields yesterday afternoon, Dr, Collins 
presided over the deliberations in the Holborn Res- 
taurant. It was stated that the income of the Col- 
lege was between £40,000 and £50,000, of which 
about £18,000 came from members, who received 
no benefit whatever from the institution. where 
there was not even a complete register of their 
names kept. A resolution was unanimously passed 
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expressing regret that the President and Council 
had refused the use of the College for their meeting, 
as was also another approving the draft Bill of re- 
r form, and remitting it to a committee to consider it 
in detail and report to another meeting. 


The “ Baldwin Pony” Destroyed. 

The accident sustained by the Baldwin pony in 
its parachute descent at Sanger’s Circus, Sheffield, 
the other night, was so serious that the animal has 
had to be destroyed Although at first it was thought 
to be uninjured, a later examination showed that 
one hind leg had been fractured above the hock. 
The pony had been up three time in rehearsal during 

| the afternoon. The accident was caused by the 
snapping of the wire, which had been tested to bear 
a ton weight. 


The Portrait of Mr. Joseph Carlisle, 

Some time ago the members of the Border Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Association decided to 
recognise the great service and eminence of their 
friend and associate, Mr. Joseph Carlisle, by having 
his portrait painted in oils, for the purpose of pre- 
senting it to the Royal College in London, in whose 
council room it would occupy a place of honour. 
| The portrait has been painted by Mr. Benjamin 
Ds Scott, and ison view in Devonshire Street. The 
aie subscribers have reason to be thoroughly satisfied 

with it. It is not only a very fine likeness, but 

everything about it—expression, pose, and \gsur- 
i roundings—is natural and characteristically un- 
affected. Mr. Scott has a reputation for the work 
he puts into his pictures, and this one is a very 
striking example of his conscientiousness in that 
respect.—Carlisle Patriot. 





The Latest about Roaring. 


In some recent numbers of The Sporting Life Mr. 
Dollar and Dr. Fleming have been writing for the 
edification of the public. 


Dr. Fleming has the last word so far, and his 
letter suggests a possible settlement of the dispute. 
He says :— 

“ Sir,—It would not, I feel sure, be agreeable to 
your readers, even if it werein harmony with my 
own feelings, did I condescend to expose the tru- 
culent mendacity which characterises the letter of 
Mr. Dollar (J.A.W.), Veterinary Surgeon of New 
Bond Street, which appeared in yesterday’s Sporting 
Life, on the above subject. But as it consists of a 
tissue of malicious falsehoods, some of which I have 
already contradicted elsewhere, and as I consider it 
defamatory and libellous to an unusual degree, I 
have instructed my solicitor to take whatever action 
he may think necessary, in order to teach that young 
gentleman (he has not yet been two years a veterin- 
ary surgeon) the value of truth and propriety.” 


We have not yet heard whether the legal gentle- 
man has administered the lesson, but we venture to 
doubt its effective action-upon the patient. 


College Football Dinner. 


The members of the Royal Veterinary College 
Football Club held their annual dinner at the 
Holborn Restaurant last week. The Students were 
joined by a few practitioners, and the whole pro- 
fessional staff of the College honored the assembly. 
Professor Brown took the chair. A long toast-list 
and a continued series of songs kept the proceedings 
going to a late hour. We are certainly a musical 
profession. 
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